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News  and  Comment 


The  Prudential  Committee  repre- 
senting the  College  Trustees  have 
made  a definite  offer  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  First  Methodist  Church. 
The  Methodist  edifice  occupies  a site 
just  opposite  the  Spear  Laboratory 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Campus  which 
would  be  needed  if  the  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  east  side  of  Main 
street  is  carried  out.  The  Auditor- 
ium would  occupy  a position  near  the 
middle  of  that  side  of  the  street  flank- 
ing the  Campus. 

After  getting  estimates  from  a re- 
liable contractor  who  offers  to  repro- 
duce the  present  church  for  $29,000, 
the  College  offers  $30,000  for  the 
Methodist  church  building,  together 
with  material  which  can  be  saved 
from  the  present  structure.  If  a 
building  similar  to  the  present  one  is 
erected  the  salvage  will  be  worth 
something  like  $6,000.  In  addition 


the  College  offers  $10,000  as  a con- 
sideration for  the  trouble  of  moving, 
and  $20,000  for  a new  site  for  the 
new  Methodist  Church.  In  case  the 
Methodist  body  should  care  to  use  it, 
the  College  offers  its  holdings  on 
the  corner  opposite  the  First  Church 
at  cost ; it  is  a question  whether  the 
Methodists  would  feel  that  they  need 
more  land  at  that  corner  for  the 
church  edifice  and  a parsonage.  In 
case  the  new  church  is  erected  on  a 
site  bordering  the  Campus  the  Col- 
lege offers  the  services  of  the  college 
architect  that  the  building  may  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  scheme. 

This  offer  of  something  over  $60,- 
000  for  a single  site  is  as  large  as  the 
College  authorities  feel  can  be  made 
in  consideration  of  their  trusteeship 
of  the  college  funds.  It  has  not  yet 
been  passed  on  by  either  the  local 
body  or  the  governing  body  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 
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In  an  authorized  article  published 
in  the  Oberlin  Tribune,  December 
17,  the  statement  is  made  that  while 
the  quarterly  conference  of  the  First 
Methodist  church  took  no  final  action 
at  a recent  meeting,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Gilbert,  to  have  a sketch 
plan  prepared  on  which  estimates 
may  be  made.  If  the  building  is  feas- 
ible, and  within  the  means  of  the 
church,  it  is  stated  that  the  local 
church  will  accept  the  offer.  Thev 
feel  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
securing  a suitable  site. 


After  a careful  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  Theological  Faculty  feel 
that  the  recent  gift  of  $100,000  should 
be  used  toward  the  new  buildings 
projected  for  the  Seminary.  It  is 
the  intention  to  erect  three  buildings, 
a chapel,  an  administration  building, 
and  a dormitory.  These  will  prob- 
ably be  separate  units,  and  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  complete  the  plan 
at  once.  The  present  gift  will  be 
used  for  the  dormitory,  which  is 
most  needed.  For  this  group  of 
three  buildings  the  site  of  Council 
Hall  may  be  too  small  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  home  of  the  Seminary 
will  be  elsewhere.  Several  other 
sites  have  been  discussed,  but  the 
choice,  complicated  somewhat  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  projected  Audi- 
torium, has  not  been  made. 


Council  Flail  in  its  present  form  is 
unsatisfactory  as  a dormitory  and 
cannot  be  used  permanently  without 
extensive  remodelling.  But  it  is  one 
of  the  older  type  of  buildings  and 
many  will  be  sorry  to  see  it  pass,  if 


the  development  of  the  new  plans 
should  make  that  imperative.  It  is 
fortunate  that  there  is  a pronounced 
sentiment  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
First  Church  building;  with  the 
clearing  of  the  campus  Society  and 
French  Hall  must  go,  and  with  the 
uncertainty  as  to  Council  Hall  and 
the  certainty  that  Second  Church 
will  not  be  preserved,  the  First 
Church  will  be  the  one  building  left 
to  represent  the  brick  period  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  Oberlin  com- 
munity. 


The  Messiah  was  given  by  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union,  as  the  Christ- 
mas concert,  on  December  16.  The 
organ  in  the  Chapel  makes  the  pro- 
duction possible,  and  with  the  supple- 
ment of  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
should  make  an  effective  accompani- 
ment. The  plan  adopted  this  year 
because  of  the  risk  and  the  heavy 
deficit  of  the  Musical  Union  involved 
giving  the  oratorio  with  local  solo- 
ists— save  the  contralto — and  with 
the  Conservatory  Orchestra.  The 
tickets  were  sold  at  thirty-five,  fifty 
and  seventy-five  cents.  At  this  mod- 
est price  a good  audience  listened  to 
the  best  loved  and  most  familiar  of 
all  the  choral  works.  The  profes- 
sional musicians  of  the  community 
would  rather  hear  some  less  familiar 
thing,  and  find  criticism  of  the  oper- 
atic solos  and  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury choral  writing  very  easy;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Oberlin 
people  and  the  Oberlin  students  find 
the  Messiah  very  much  worth  while. 
The  Messiah  is  a work  of  striking 
weaknesses  and  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, as  every  one  knows,  but  the 
musical  grandeur  and  wonderful 
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emotional  power  of  a half  dozen  of 
its  choruses  will  keep  it  alive  to  be 
criticised  and  patronized  when  the 
current  “modern”  choral  work  is  out 
of  date  and  forgotten. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Messiah  can  be  given 
in  Oberlin  somewhat  more  con  amore. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  chorus  in 
the  Chapel  is  a pleasant  surprise; 
given  a work  in  which  the  voices 
have  been  regarded  and  the  accom- 
paniment is  not  the  main  issue,  a 
work  which  the  singers  can  handle 
with  freedom,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  work  of  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union  should  not  have  its  old  place 
in  the  community.  A careful  effect- 
ive modern  rendering  of  the  music 
of  that  time  is  a great  achievement, 
as  witness  the  success  of  Casals  and 
his  program. 


The  Oberlin  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  announce  President  Hadley 
of  Yale  as  the  speaker  chosen  to  give 
the  annual  address  before  the  society 
in  1916 ; it  has  been  the  custom  to 
make  this  address  one  of  the  monthly 
lectures  toward  the  close  of  the  col- 
lege year. 


Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Cambridge  and  well  known  as  an  es- 
sayist and  lecturer,  has  been  chosen 
for  the  Commencement  Address  of 
the  Class  of  1916. 


When  Henry  Ford  organized  his 
extraordinary  mission  to  Europe,  he 
asked  a number  of  colleges  to  send 
representatives  from  the  student 
body.  Don  Love  of  the  senior  class 


represents  Oberlin.  If  plans  go  well 
and  they  are  not  detained  by  unap- 
preciative belligerents,  these  students 
are  to  return  early  in  January  from 
a quest  that  will  certainly  be  inter- 
esting, however  Quixotic. 


The  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
plans  to  make  a “College  Night”  an 
annual  event.  This  year  the  Club 
presented  Miss  Maude  Adams  in  The 
Little  Minister.  Thirty-one  colleges 
participated  in  this  College  Night. 
The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  Collegiate  Vocational 
Bureau  maintained  for  women.  The 
services  of  the  Bureau  are  not  limited 
to  college  graduates. 


The  Oberlin  College  Library  will 
always  be  very  glad  of  any  gifts  of 
books  from  the  Alumni.  All  sorts  of 
books  are  important ; and  while  there 
are  funds  for  the  purchase  of  recent 
things,  there  are  many  books  that  the 
Library  can  well  receive  from  its 
friends.  Many  books  have  an  histor- 
ical value  when  their  immediate  use 
is  past. 


For  the  first  time  the  Conservatory 
students  were  organized  in  classes 
for  Thanksgiving  evening.  The  de- 
velopment of  a classification  for  all 
the  years  of  the  Conservatory  course 
and  the  growth  of  class  spirit  is  one 
of  the  significant  developments  in  the 
life  of  the  school.  Work  in  music  is 
necessarily  somewhat  individualistic, 
and  development  of  group  life  is  very 
important  and  marks  an  advance. 


The  Thanksgiving  parties  are  still 
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a feature  in  the  school  life.  But  the 
character  of  the  class  parties  has  un- 
dergone a change  in  the  past  five 
years.  A banquet  on  Thanksgiving 
evening  was  strikingly  inappropriate, 
but  it  has  been  hard  to  make  a formal 
or  semi-formal  party  interesting,  and 
the  classes  have  drifted  into  the  plan 
of  making  an  “entertainment”  with 
a program  of  things  for  the  class  as 
audience.  This  year  the  Senior  class 
party  was  frankly  a “ Cabaret,” 
with  a number  of  incidental  visitors 
in  the  balcony. 


The  organization  of  the  Dramatic 
Association  has  not  reduced  mater- 
ially the  number  of  plays  given,  but 
it  has  unified  the  dramatic  activities 
to  some  extent,  and  provided  better 
facilities  in  the  way  of  scenery  for 
giving  plays.  It  has  brought  plays 
and  players  to  Oberlin,  and  created 
an  interest  in  good  acting.  The 
week's  visit  of  Matthison,  with  the 
series  of  readings,  informal  confer- 
ences and  coaching,  was  made  possi- 
ble by  the  Dramatic  Association.  Miss 


Nash,  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women, 
is  making  a very  valuable  contribu- 
tion both  in  the  way  of  technical 
training  and  in  establishing  ideals  of 
acting.  The  student  tradition  in  act- 
ing is  improving,  and  if  their  work 
can  be  confined  largely  to  the  play 
itself  the  dramatic  work  should  be 
worth  while,  in  spite  of  the  amount 
of  time  consumed.  With  a well  ap- 
pointed Little  Theater  still  less  time 
need  be  spent  on  mechanical  details. 


The  census  of  the  students  as  to 
their  religious  preferences  shows  that 
less  than  half  of  the  College  stu- 
dents, 326,  are  Congregationalists. 
There  are  147  Methodists,  119  Pres- 
byterians, 40  Baptists,  28  Episcopa- 
lians, 20  Lutherans,  19  Campbellites, 
9 Friends,  6 Christian  Scientists, 
4 Roman  Catholics.  There  are  some 
other  denominations  with  a scattered 
representation,  and  a number  of  stu- 
dents who  merely  express  “ prefer- 
ence.” The  makeup  of  the  student 
body  shows  that  Oberlin  can  fairly 
call  itself  non-sectarian. 
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China— A Sketch 


VERY  one  knows  that  China 
has  preserved  its  ancient 
civilization  practically  un- 
changed for  thousands  of  years, 
and  every  one  knows  that  China  is 
awakening.  But  we  may  be  startled 
by  the  statement  of  one  who  writes, 
“ China  can  no  longer  be  called  a 
conservative  nation.”  Few  countries 
have  changed  so  much  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  dress  and  manners,  in 
manufacture,  commerce,  economics 
and  government,  in  education  and  re- 
ligion she  has  been  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  the  West,  eager  to  learn  the  secret 
of  national  greatness. 

One  is  startled  by  evidences  of  tre- 
mendous energy  and  power  in  this 
awakening  giant,  and  impressed  by 
the  latent  possibilities  in  her  limitless 
natural  resources  and  the  stalwart 
qualities  of  her  unnumbered  millions. 
One  needs  no  rare  prophetic  endow- 
ment to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  to  agree  with  a veteran  mission- 
ary that  “unless  all  portents  fail, 
China  is  destined  to  become  a world 
power  of  overwhelming  influence  in 
the  East.” 

Yet  in  this  time  of  contrasts  one 
is  equally  conscious  of  the  appalling 
needs,  the  well-nigh  hopeless  situa- 
tion. China  suffers  from  extreme 
provincialism,  lack  of  national  con- 
sciousness, habitual  and  deep-seated 
corruption  among  all  classes  of  offi- 
cials, the  suppression  of  the  individ- 
ual, age-long  lethargy,  superstition 
and  conservatism,  and  failure  to  use 
and  develop  resources.  Wherever 
one  would  begin  reformation,  one 
finds  a baffling  circle.  To  increase 
national  consciousness  and  lessen 


provincialism,  there  should  be  more 
intercommunication,  better  roads, 
more  travel,  and  education  to  nation- 
wide and  world-wide  interests ; to 
break  the  shackles  of  conservatism, 
superstition  must  yield  to  enlighten- 
ment ; to  abolish  corruption,  officials 
must  be  paid  living  salaries.  All  this 
calls  for  large  expenditure  and  China 
is  poor.  One  suggests  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources,  but  this 
requires  capital.  The  government 
has  none  and  such  large  capitalists 
as  there  are  hesitate  to  invest  because 
of  the  uncertain  tax  and  license  sys- 
tem, the  instability  of  the  government 
and  the  general  insecurity  of  busi- 
ness. And  everywhere  superstition 
holds  the  spirit  of  progress  in  its 
iron  grip,  fearful  lest  the  departed 
dead  be  disturbed  by  the  rumbling  of 
the  railroad,  lest  the  spirits  of  the 
air  be  angered  by  the  telegraph,  or 
those  of  the  earth  be  stirred  to  re- 
venge by  mining  operations,  or  lest  the 
damming  of  a stream  may  bring  great- 
er curses  upon  the  land  ; — unwilling  to 
move  the  home  from  close  fellowship 
with  the  graves  and  spirits  of  an- 
cestors, lest  they  shall  lack  for  care, 
and  eager  for  many  sons  that  there 
may  never  lack  those  to  do  homage. 
So  China  remains  poor  and  will  until 
education  overthrows  superstition. 
Education  in  turn  requires  money 
and  teachers ; money  is  scarce  and 
teachers  will  be  few  until  there  are 
more  adequate  schools.  And  so  the 
vicious  circle  holds  one. 

The  time-honored  education  of 
China  was  designed  to  fit  the  chosen 
few  for  public  service;  it  was  con- 
cerned with  Chinese  literature,  eth- 
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ics,  and  history,  and  trained  chiefly 
the  memory  and  literary  ability.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  the  contestants  for 
the  first  degree  were  successful  and 
found  their  way  to  the  higher  schools 
and  honors.  The  most  learned  were 
ignorant  of  the  vast  knowledge  of 
other  nations.  And  the  great  masses 
were  illiterate;  not  one  man  in 
twenty  could  read  and  almost  no 
women.  Thus  is  explained  the  con- 


servatism born  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. 

In  recent  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  a national  system 
of  education  along  Western  lines,— 
modifying  the  curriculum  and  estab- 
lishing primary  schools  in  ever)’  vil- 
lage, higher  schools  in  larger  centers, 
and  colleges  in  the  provincial  capi- 
tals. 1 he  work  was  entered  upon 
seriously;  during  two  years  from 
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1908,  the  number  of  schools  and  stu- 
dents increased  over  fifteen  percent. 
But  it  was  a tremendous  undertak- 
ing, and  in  1910  only  one  and  one- 
fourth  million  students  were  in  gov- 
ernment schools,  whereas  at  least 
forty  million  should  be  registered  to 
equal  the  proportion  in  Japan,  for 
example. 

Then  came  the  Revolution  with  its 
temporary  check  to  all  education ; 


many  of  the  schools  then  closed  have 
not  been  reopened  because  of  finan- 
cial stress,  and  many  others  are  in- 
adequately supported.  The  attempt 
to  make  primary  education  compul- 
sory has  been  temporarily  abandoned 
because  of  lack  of  teachers  and  of 
resources,  and  most  of  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  have  low  stand- 
ards and  poor  discipline. 

To  the  American  missionaries 
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China  owes  its  first  contact  with 
Western  education,  and  mission 
schools  have  still  a large  contribution 
to  make  to  China’s  development.  For 
some  time  the  government  schools 
outside  of  a few  centers  must  inevit- 
ably be  handicapped  by  the  inade- 
quate preparation  of  the  teachers  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  discipline.  The 
mission  schools  go  into  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  schools,  sup- 
plement in  others  what  the  govern- 


ment can  do,  and  everywhere  intro- 
duce that  moral  training  and  fine 
idealism  which  are  the  leavening 
power  in  any  civiliaztion,  and  they 
must  continue  to  be  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past — models  which  Chi- 
nese educators  may  copy.  Of  Ober- 
lin’s  share  in  this  significant  work, 
our  splendid  Academy  in  Shansi,  I 
shall  hope  to  write  another  time. 

Florence  M.  Fitcii. 
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The  Messiah 


~xkT  ITHOUT  a music  hall,  an  or- 

VY  chestra,  or  even  a suitable 
organ  in  a big  auditorium, 
Cleveland  choral  societies  have  but 
little  temptation  to  present  the  “Mes- 
siah" at  Christmas  time,  although  its 
stately  choruses  will  doubtless  be  a 
part  of  the  Christmas  celebration, 
serving  not  “for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time”  to  usher  in  Yuletide  joys,  as 
no  other  music  can. 

Consequently  it  was  a welcome  in- 
vitation which  came  to  hear  this  ora- 
torio given  by  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews  at  Oberlin  on 
the  evening  of  December  16.  Finney 
Chapel  is  spacious  and  comfortable, 
dignified  in  the  chaste  and  simple 
lines  of  its  architecture,  satisfying  in 
its  acoustics. 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union,  its 
membership  recruited  year  by  year 
with  fresh  young  voices,  has  this  sea- 
son an  excellent  balance  of  parts.  It 
responds  readily  and  with  intelligent 
obedience  to  the  baton  of  its  schol- 
arly director. 

The  new  organ,  installed  since  a 
former  visit  to  the  chapel,  gives  com- 
pletion to  its  decorative  scheme,  and 
in  the  oratorio  furnished  support  for 
the  voices  in  recitatives  and  chorales, 
and  gave  background  and  volume  to 
choruses  that  needed  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  tonal  mass.  It  was  used  with 
much  discretion  by  Mr.  Bruce  FI. 
Davis  as  an  accessory  to  the  Conser- 
vatory Orchestra,  to  which,  however, 
fell  the  major  part  of  the  accompan- 
iment. 

The  orchestra  was  altogether  to  be 
relied  upon  for  accurate  pitch,  and 


nice  quality  in  tone,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  seemed  a cer- 
tain effrontery  in  the  attempt  of  so 
small  a body  of  players,  consisting 
mostly  of  violins  with  no  effort  made 
for  the  balance  of  the  choirs  in  wood- 
winds, brass,  or  lower  strings,  to 
usurp  the  principal  part  of  the  in- 
strumental work  for  so  ambitious  a 
composition,  for  which  splendid  organ 
scores  have  been  arranged. 

One  wondered  if  the  effect  would 
not  have  been  better  to  have  the  or- 
der reversed  and  the  orchestra  used 
as  accessory  to  the  organ. 

However,  in  the  “Messiah”  it  is 
the  chorus  which  plays  the  prima- 
donna’s  part,  as  it  certainly  did  in 
this  performance.  At  all  points  there 
were  sure  attacks,  unfailing  accur- 
racy  of  pitch  (even  in  the  treacher- 
ous chorale  “Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God”),  while  in  the  glorious  num- 
bers “ Unto  us  a Child  is  Born,” 
“ Lift  up  your  Heads,”  “ Hallelu- 
jah,” and  “Amen,”  its  sonority  gave 
the  hearers  all  the  thrill  and  soul- 
stir  that  make  the  presentation  of 
this  music  in  most  cases  more  of  a 
Yuletide  sacrament  than  a concert. 

This  leads  naturally  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  soloists,  for  while  one 
goes  to  hear  the  “Messiah”  mainly 
to  listen  once  more  to  the  ringing 
phrases  of  its  choruses,  there  must 
nevertheless  be  solo  parts,  well  filled, 
to  serve  as  connecting  links. 

It  is  a strenuous  task  for  most  con- 
cert singers  to  grapple  with  the 
florid  cadenzas  of  the  Handel  Arias. 
Their  conception  of  them  is  limited 
not  only  by  the  sense  of  their  relig- 
ious character,  but  also  by  the  fact 
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that  in  their  quaint  form  there  is 
temptation  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  distinctly  operatic  in  their 
nature.  Airs.  Margaret  Jones-Adams, 
Airs.  Pearl  Kepple  Miller,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Harroun  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Adams  sang  them  with  all  the  con- 
scientious art  of  church  singers. 
There  was  solemn  beauty  in  the 
tenor  recitative  “Comfort  Me” — this 
indeed  calls  for  little  else — but 
“Every  Valley”  has  an  exuberance, 
an  elan,  that  demands  dramatic  ut- 
terance. In  the  same  way  each  of 
the  four  voices  has  its  opportunity 
for  stirring  the  dramatic  effect  that 
is  quite  lost  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  score  must  be  ever  present  in  the 
singer’s  mind. 

Saint-Saens  in  his  “Portraits  et 
Souvenirs”  has  put  himself  on  record 
in  regard  to  antique  compositions. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  say : “The  per- 
formance of  works  by  r>ach  and  Han- 
del today,  is  an  idle  amusement. 
Those  who  wish  to  revive  their  art 
are  like  people  who  would  live  in  an 
old  mansion  that  has  been  uninhab- 
ited for  centuries.” 

But  this  only  goes  to  prove  to  us 
English-speaking  protestants  that  the 
great  Frenchman  stands  outside  of 
our  traditions. 

The  music  set  to  the  Bible  phrases 
of  the  “Messiah”  is  to  many  of  us 
the  rock-ribbed  foundation  of  our 
musical  faith.  To  let  our  young  peo- 
ple grow  up  without  a knowledge 
of  it  would  be  a profanation  of 
our  musical  birthright.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  decided  in  any  modern 
presentation  of  antique  music,  just 
how  it  had  best  be  done.  Shall  we 
regard  the  oratorio  purely  in  the 
light  of  a church  function,  as  what 
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one  might  call  a protestant  mass  ? Or 
shall  we  lend  to  its  glories  the  results 
of  the  century  and  three  quarters  of 
musical  advancement  since  it  was 
written?  Fritz  Kreisler  plays  Pug- 
nani,  but  not  as  Pugnani  did.  Mahler 
conducted  the  “pastoral”  symphony, 
but  Beethoven  would  doubtless  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  what  novel 
effects  he  found  in  it.  Shakespeare, 
Beethoven — and  let  us  say  Handel 
too — are  among  the  “sources.” 
There  is  an  ever  flowing  fountain  of 
inspiration  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
if  one  goes  to  the  spring  with  mod- 
ern vessels  in  hand,  to  catch  the 
flow. 

Josef  Stransky  said  the  other  day, 
that  America  will  never  be  truly  mu- 
sical until  it  has  opera  in  every  city. 
A remarkable  word  from  a sym- 
phonic conductor.  But  what  really 
constitutes  the  power  of  musical  ex- 
pression but  the  ability  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  poem,  the  song,  the 
sonata,  with  a dramatic  sense  of  its 
meanings,  and  the  capacity  to  “get  it 
over,”  as  the  actor  says. 

Handel’s  choruses  are  full  of  dra- 
matic climaxes.  Not  only  dynamic 
contrasts,  but  retarded  and  acceler- 
ated tempos  make  of  them  a differ- 
ent thing  from  rigid  adherence  to 
the  metronomic  beat.  Those  who 
heard  Jenny  Lind  never  forgot  her 
accent  upon  the  second  word  of  the 
great  aria  “ T know  that  my  Re- 
deemer Liveth.”  It  was  a trium- 
phant utterance  of  the  Calvinistic 
faith.  But  why,  because  Handel 
with  a German's  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish put  emphasis  upon  the  second 
word  of  “ Pie  shall  feed  his  Flock,” 
utterly  destroying  the  significance  of 
the  phrase  to  us  today,  should  we 
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persist  in  doing  so,  when  even  Ran- 
degger  in  1860  suggested  a depart- 
ure from  the  “Handelian  tradition”? 

There  is  possibility  for  immense 
inspiration  even  today  in  hearing  the 
master  interpretation  of  great  artists 
in  the  Handel  arias.  Do  we  not  also 
owe  to  our  young  people  and  our 
modern  audiences  that  they  should 
hear  them,  even  if  it  does  make  the 
“Messiah”  more  of  a dramatic  con- 


cert performance  than  a Christmas 
service? 

In  a college,  if  it  cannot  come 
every  year,  why  not  have  a really 
great  performance  often  enough  for 
each  graduating  class  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  as  is  done  with  the  May 
Pageant  at  Bryn  Mawr? 

Alice  Bradley. 

Cleveland,  December  18. 


Musical  Notes 


SONG  RECITAL 


Recitative  and  Aria  “Che  faro 
senza  Eurydice,”  from  “Orfeo 

and  Eurydice”  Gluck 

O notte,  O Dea  del  mistere. . Piccinui 

Se  tu  m'ami Pergolesi 

Long,  Long  Ago Baylye 

Come  let’s  be  merry... Old  English 
O wiisst  ich  doch  den 
weg  zuriick 

Drei  ziegeuner  Lieder  y Brahms 

Sonntag 
Botschaft 

Widmung  Frans 

Lockruf  Riickauf 

Schlagende  Herzen  , .. 

.S  trauss 


Die  Georgina 

I Came  with  a Song La  Forge 

A Red,  Red  Rose Henschel 

Wind  Song  Rogers 

Sing  to  me,  sing Homer 

The  Hills  of  Skye — Victor  Harris, 
substituted  for  the  La  Forge  song 
on  the  program;  encores,  Wohin, 
Schubert;  Coolan  Dhu,  Franco  Le- 
oni ; and  The  Lass  with  the  delicate 
air,  Dr.  Arne. 


The  second  recital  of  the  semester, 


by  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  contralto, 
was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest  on  account  of  her  previous 
appearance  here  in  oratorio  and  the 
like ; and  a natural  desire  was  felt  to 
hear  her  in  a more  extended  review 
of  her  abilities,  such  as  an  entire  re- 
cital would  give.  There  is  no  test 
for  a singer  so  severe  as  just  this, 
and,  too,  no  opportunity  so  rich  to 
give  of  the  best  that  is  in  one.  That 
both  excellence  and  defects  should 
make  themselves  apparent,  was  no 
less  than  should  be  expected ; and 
that  the  balance  was  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  is  much  to  Miss 
Keyes’  credit,  for  her  program  em- 
braced a wide  range  of  content. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subtle,  the 
less  objective,  the  deeply  felt  but  re- 
pressed emotional  type  of  song, 
shows  Miss  Keyes  in  her  least  con- 
vincing aspect  as  an  artist ; while 
songs  calling  for  genuine  musical  in- 
telligence— skillful  phrasing,  a real 
feeling  for  nuance  and  tone  color — 
show  her  at  her  best.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  “Le  tu 
m’ami”  of  Pergolesi,  which  abound- 
ed in  varying  color  and  nuance.  The 
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Gluck  Aria  was  given  with  notable 
breadth  and  dignity,  and  the  Recita- 
tive was  deeply  moving  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  its  feeling.  The  clean 
technique  of  the  Old  English  “Come, 
let’s  be  merry,”  the  warmth  and 
spirit  of  the  Gypsy  Songs  by  Brahms, 
and  the  beautiful  quality  of  voice 
and  breadth  of  style  shown  in  the 
“ Sonntag  ” of  the  same  composer 
were  entirely  admirable.  Though  in 
this  same  song  there  was  evidenced 
Miss  Keyes’  most  outstanding  fault, 
from  a technical  standpoint — the  lack 
of  a clean  enunciation,  this  being 
particularly  noticeable  in  her  render- 
ing of  German  texts. 

It  was  also  a genuine  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  recognize  Miss 
Keyes’  indisputable  merits  as  a 
singer,  that  three  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful songs  on  her  program  should 
so  entirely  fail  of  their  due  effect. 
Brahms  has  scarcely  written  any 
song  more  beautiful  in  its  haunting 
pathos  than  “O  wiisst  ich  doch  den 
weg  zuriick,”  but  we  did  not  find  it 
out  from  this  hearing.  And  the  two 
Strauss  songs,  each  in  its  way  so 
finely  illustrative  of  that  great  but 
eccentric  genius,  failed  utterly  to 
make  any  adequate  impression.  “Die 
Georgina,”  with  all  its  repressed  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  left  us  at  its  close 
in  much  the  same  mood  as  the  “Kalte 
Nachte”  referred  to;  and  the  extra- 
ordinarily skillful  weaving  together 
of  the  textures  of  voice  and  accom- 
paniment in  the  song  “Schlagende 
Herzen,”  was  seriously  marred  by 
apparent  lack  of  familiarity  with  it 
on  the  part  of  the  singer. 

Mr.  Breckenridge’s  accompani- 
ments, as  always,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  W.  T.  Upton. 


ORGAN  RECITAL 


Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D minor.. 

Bach 

Menuet  Dethier 

Chanson  Louis  XIII  and  Pavane 

Couperin 

Scherzo  Widor 

Variations  Thiele 

Intermezzo  Pie  me 

Scherzo  Caprice  Bernard 

Grande  Piece  Symphonique 

Cesar  Franck 

The  Brook  Dethier 

Serenade  Melancolique de  Pauw 

War  Rhapsody  Sinding 

Mr.  Dethier’s  recital  on  the  new 
chapel  organ  was  much  enjoyed. 
Ranking,  as  he  does,  among  the  very 
best  organists  in  the  country,  and 
with  a well  deserved  reputation  as 
an  artist  of  genuine  and  great  accom- 
plishment, it  was  a real  pleasure  to 
listen  to  his  further  exposition  of  the 
beauties  of  our  fine  new  organ,  al- 
ready so  well  revealed  to  us  through 
the  recitals  of  Dr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Sti- 
ven  and  others. 

With  all  the  resources  of  the  mod- 
ern organ  at  command,  the  old  com- 
plaint anent  the  unavoidable  monot- 
ony of  organ  recital  programs  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  dissipated. 
Mr.  Dethier’s  program  brought  to 
expression  a series  of  constantly 
changing  moods,  all  of  which  were 
interpreted  with  rare  understanding 
and  true  musicianship.  If  there  be 
any  fault  at  all  to  find  with  him,  it 
is  perhaps  a certain  lack  of  warmth ; 
an  absence  of  the  emotional  element 
in  his  work.  But  smoothness  and 
perfection  of  melodic  line ; extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  phrasing  and  shad- 
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ing ; never-failing  poise  and  repose 
of  manner;  all  these  are  his  to  a su- 
perb degree, — and  keen,  incisive 
rhythms,  too,  as  witness  the  Widor 
Scherzo  and  the  Sinding  War  Rhap- 
sody. 

Mr.  Dethier  is  particularly  happy 
in  his  registration,  both  as  to  his 
keen  instinct  for  appropriate  and 
beautiful  combinations  of  tone  colors, 
and  in  the  dexterity  and  ease  with 
which  they  are  carried  out  at  the 
instrument.  It  is  like  the  ease  with 
which  he  carries  off  the  most  aston- 
ishing bits  of  virtuosity  in  both  man- 
uals and  pedals.  Who  could  realize 
the  tremendous  pedal  technique  em- 
ployed with  so  much  apparent  ease 
in  that  last  word  of  organ  virtuosity, 
the  Finale  of  the  Thiele  Varia- 
tions ; or  who  is  not  happier  for  not 
being  made  to  realize  that  the  charm- 
ingly modulated  melody  of  the 
Pierne  Intermezzo,  phrased  and 
shaded  with  such  consummate  art, 
was  played  with  the  pedals  through- 
out, and  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a purely  mechanical  product, 
the  result  of  a dexterous  use  of  va- 
rious and  sundry  levers,  manipulated 
(or  shall  we  say  pedipulated  !)  with 
rare  skill. 

As  a composer,  Mr.  Dethier  was 
fitly  represented  by  his  Minuet  in  B 
flat  and  by  his  best  known  and  most 
played  composition,  “ The  Brook.” 
Neither  one  says  very  much,  it  is 
true;  but  with  what  charm  is  it 
said!  The  De  Pauw  Serenade  and 
the  Bernard  Scherzo  Caprice  were 
delightful  examples  of  perfect 
rhythm,  kaleidoscopic  and  yet  un- 
failingly beautiful  combinations  of 
color,  and  withal  a deep  sympathy 
with,  and  a fine  feeling  for,  the  mood 
expressed. 


That  Mr.  Dethier  is  not  averse  to 
skillful  “editing,”  so  as  to  make  use 
of  the  ultra  modern  effects  of  the 
up-to-date  organ,  was  manifested 
in  his  clever  interpretation  of  the 
charming  harp  accompaniment  to  the 
Theme  in  the  Thiele  Variations; 
and  in  his  use  of  the  chimes,  with 
good  effect,  in  situations  not  specif- 
ically calling  for  such  use.  This  is 
naturally  risky  business,  and  must 
be  employed  only  with  the  greatest 
reserve;  but  in  the  hands  of  an  art- 
ist like  Mr.  Dethier,  no  harm  was 
done,  and  the  artistic  effect  was  act- 
ually enhanced. 

Of  course  the  great  Franck  Piece 
Symphonique  was  the  monumental 
effort  of  the  evening — and  even  if 
we  cannot  find  the  whole  composi- 
tion equally  moving,  who  can  fail 
to  surrender  absolutely  to  the  po- 
tency of  its  supreme  moments,  and 
to  the  unmatched  beauty  of  its  mid- 
dle movement  (andante,  allegro,  an- 
dante) ! 

W.  T.  Upton. 


MR.  PABLO  CASALS 


Sonata  in  G major Haendel 

Grave — Allegro — Sarabande — 
Allegro 

Concerto  in  A minor,  Op.  33 

Samt-Saens 

Adagio  and  Allegro  from  Sonata 
in  A minor L.  Boccherini 


Elegie 

Sicilienne  r 

Papillon  J 

Aria  

Le  Cynge 

Allegro  appassionata 

Tarantelle  

The  ’cello  recital 


G.  Faure 

Bach 

j.. . .Saint-Saens 

Popper 

given  by  Mr. 
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Pablo  Casals  provided  an  evening  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment.  A flawless 
and  facile  technique,  united  with  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  tone,  keen 
sense  of  rhythm,  exquisite  phrasing, 
musicianly  restraint,  perfect  poise 
— what  else  can  one  think  of  to  be 
desired ! A rare  combination  indeed, 
and  when  once  met  with  not  easily 
forgotten. 

Also  no  small  part  of  the  evening’s 
pleasure  was  derived  from  the  skill- 
ful work  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  at 
the  piano.  The  same  sure  grasp,  the 
same  ripe  musicianship  were  con- 
stantly in  evidence  on  his  part, 
whether  in  sharing  the  musical  bur- 
den as  full  and  equal  partner  in  the 
Sonatas,  the  Concerto,  the  Elegie, 
and  other  numbers,  or  in  furnishing 
a perfect  background  for  the  artis- 
try of  the  solo  instrument  as  in  the 
Saint-Saens  “ Swan”.  And  what  a 
melody  that  is ! Hear  it  as  often  as 
we  may,  it  never  loses  its  charm. 
Built  up  on  the  simplest  lines,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Handel  ‘‘Largo” 
and  the  Bach  “Aria,”  it  can  never 
grow  old  nor  hackneyed.  It  is  in 


interesting  contrast  to  the  restless 
energy  of  the  other  Saint-Saens  num- 
bers on  the  program, — the  Concerto 
and  the  Allegro  Appassionata.  In 
these  numbers  and  the  Faure  Papil- 
lon  the  remarkable  poise  of  the  art- 
ist was  strikingly  brought  out.  In 
the  maze  of  technical  and  rhythmic 
pitfalls,  where  the  slightest  misstep 
might  bring  disaster,  he  went  his 
way  as  calmly  as  in  the  tranquil 
measures  of  Le  Cygne.  And  it  is 
of  course  this  marvelous  subordina- 
tion of  technical  means  to  the  musical 
end  in  view  that  makes  him  the 
great  artist  he  is. 

The  breadth  and  nobility  of  the 
severer  numbers  on  the  program 
were  balanced  by  the  very  human 
loveliness  of  the  Faure  Sicilienne, 
the  pathos  of  the  Elegie,  and  the 
evanescent  charm  of  the  Papillon. 

At  the  close  of  the  recital  Mr.  Cas- 
als played  a most  quaint  and  lovely 
Minuet  by  Haydn,  from  a Sonata 
for  Violin,  Double  Bass  and  Piano, 
arranged  for  ’Cello  and  Piano  by  Pi- 
atti. 

W.  T.  Upton. 


Communication 


Oakland,  Cal.,  Sept.  11,  1915. 
Editor  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — The  recent  comments 
on  the  Oberlin  athletic  situation  are 
simply  forewarnings  that  there  is 
coming  a great  upheaval  in  connec- 
tion with  the  athletics  of  our  coun- 
try. At  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
National  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  Recreation  Congress  of 
the  World,  and  the  National  Educa- 


tion Association,  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  stood  out  very  plainly.  In 
all  of  these  meetings  there  was  a 
unanimity  of  thought,  namely:  if 
athletics  are  to  stay  in  a growing  ed- 
ucational system  some  radical  changes 
must  be  made. 

Now  I realize  how  the  undergrad- 
uate looks  on  this  matter.  I can  re- 
member how  I looked  on  it  only  a 
few  years  ago  — any  one  who  sees 
danger  in  having  a state  champion- 
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ship  is  a long-haired  agitator  and 
should  be  done  away  with.  Hut 
with  four  years’  experience  in  hand- 
ling the  problems  of  five  large  high 
schools  and  some  forty  elementary 
schools  near  a University  town,  some 
things  stand  out  clearer  than  when 
the  team  was  coming  home  from  Co- 
lumbus with  the  state  championship 
hanging  to  its  belt. 

Traditions  Govern  Athletics.  Stu- 
dent committees,  faculty  advisers  and 
faculties  may  think  that  they  do  the 
governing,  but  they  do  not.  Faculty 
advice  usually  means  student  con- 
trol and  faculty  cooperation.  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  members  who  can  give 
sympathetic  advice  is  very  limited. 
Most  of  our  colleges.,  Oberlin  in- 
cluded, are  laboring  under  many 
false  traditions.  In  Oberlin  there 
are  a number  of  causes  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  importance  placed 
on  the  Varsity  team  gives  a limited 
perspective,  and  places  all  other 
sports  in  a false  light.  Again,  at  that 
age,  students  are  apt  to  feel  more  he- 
roic when  they  put  a large  share  of 
their  energy  into  five  football  prac- 
tices a week  and  a Saturday  game 
and  get  3.5  in  scholarship  than  when 
they  take  part  in  sports  moderately 
and  get  4.5.  I am  speaking  from 
experience.  Oberlin  is  also  hampered 
financially,  for  it  takes  large  amounts 
of  money  to  equip  for  large  num- 
bers of  men.  And,  lastlv,  Oberlin 
stands  decidedly  in  awe  of  the 
“fourth  estate” — the  Cleveland  news- 
papers. 

The  causes  for  the  growth  of  these 
false  traditions  are  evident,  or  pos- 
sibly T should  say  explanations  are 
evident.  They  have  grown  up 


through  long  years  of  experience, 
where  athletics  were  considered  too 
minor  for  the  faculties  to  even  con- 
sider except  to  discourage  and  bear 
with  what  they  could  not  eliminate. 
Thus  at  the  University  of  California 
the  Student  Association  has.  provided 
its  own  football  field,  baseball  field, 
track  and  tennis  courts.  It  was  a 
business  affair,  and  money  must  be 
made  to  keep  the  business  up.  Money 
was  made  by  winning  games — 
games  were  won  by  intensive  train- 
ing of  one  team — for  when  you  make 
money  you  must  have  a champion- 
ship team,  and  a championship  team 
is  made  only  through  the  over-train- 
ing of  one  team  to  the  neglect  of  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  Thus  the 
condition  of  85%  of  the  student  body 
was  absolutely  ignored.  It  was  then 
possible  for  this  Student  Associa- 
tion to  serve  notice  on  the  college 
last  summer  that  their  football  field 
was  not  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  School. 

There  are  a few  colleges  awaken- 
ing and  starting  to  fight  these  false 
traditions.  On  the  positive  side  a few 
colleges  are  beginning  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities of  games  and  play  in  educa- 
tion. Princeton  and  Williams  are 
leading  this  cause  in  the  east  and 
Stanford  and  Reed  in  the  west.  I 
am  proud  to  feel  that  Oberlin  is  rap- 
idly taking  her  place  as  a leader  in 
this  movement  in  the  middle  west. 
But  even  in  Oberlin  I fear  that  we 
have  not  truly  faced  the  situation. 
For  a complete  athletic  program  I 
consider  that  there  are  three  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  be  ob- 
served. What  are  these  fundamen- 
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1 . The  formation  of  right  college 
traditions. 

2.  General  participation  of  stu- 
dent body. 

3.  Formation  of  life  athletic  hob- 
bies. 

Right  Traditions.  These  right 
athletic  traditions  will  likely  have  to 
follow  the  traditions  of  the  English 
schools,  “ Sport  for  sport's  sake.” 
This  will  mean  the  elimination  of  all 
underhanded  methods  of  building  up 
a team,  as  well  as  in  playing  games. 
In  short  we  must  get  away  from 
American  political  methods.  Let 
me  illustrate:  At  a recent  outing  a 

mixed  group  was  indulging  in  a se- 
ries of  parlor  games.  One  of  the 
games  required  that  a couple  run  25 
yards  in  moonlight,  thread  a needle 
and  return.  Several  of  the  party 
did  as  required,  but  a local  athlete 
ran  the  distance,  lit  a match,  thread- 
ed the  needle  and  won  the  race.  To 
us  that  seems  a very  clever  trick — 
yet  an  English  girl  in  the  crowd  was 
shocked  beyond  words.  We  have 
the  tradition — she  had  the  viewpoint. 
American  athletes  and  American 
lawyers  seem  to  lie  awake  nights 
thinking  up  ways  to  dodge  the  rules 
of  the  game  legally.  If  athletics  are 
to  mean  anything  to  us  in  an  educa- 
tional system  we  must  play  the  game 
not  only  in  letter  but  in  spirit.  Ober- 
1 in  does  not  have  to  fight  the  above- 
mentioned  tradition  so  much,  so 
should  lend  herself  to  right  tradi- 
tions in  expansive  sport. 

General  Participation.  To  interest 
the  entire  student  bodv  in  some  ath- 
letic event  is  a very  hard  proposition, 
with  the  limited  resources  at  hand, 
emec’ahv  when  the  honor  of  the 
school  has  to  he  upheld  in  the  Cleve- 


land papers.  Now  i have  no  objec- 
tion to  a Varsity  team  if  we  can  have 
other  teams  at  the  same  time.  Rut 
the  rule  is  that  the  Varsity  crowds 
out  general  interest,  except  bleacher 
interest.  Possibly  this  whole  senti- 
ment will  have  to  work  its  way  up 
from  the  elementary  school — in  fact, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
Right  here  in  our  local  school  sys- 
tem, both  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  high  schools,  weight  teams 
ranging  from  70  pounds  to  130 
pounds  are  being  trained  in  all  lines 
of  sports.  I realize  it  is  a more  dif- 
ficult matter  in  colleges,  yet  the  phys- 
ical education  department  should  he 
able  to  solve  the  question.  It  should 
develop  red-blooded  men,  and  should 
hold  out  a series  of  standards  for  the 
average  man.  I suggest  a few  of 
these  standards  that  the  freshmen 
might  be  g'iven : 

a.  Jump  two  and  one-half  times 
your  height. 

b.  Hand  vault  obstacles  as  high  as 
your  shoulders. 

c.  Chin  yourself  at  least  5 times. 

d.  Dive  head-first  to  the  ground 
while  running. 

e.  Run  100  yards  in  less  than  13 
seconds. 

f.  Dive  from  a height  of  five  feet. 

g.  Swim  50  yards. 

h.  Swim  40  yards  supporting  a 
helpless  companion. 

i.  Re  able  to  defend  vourself  in 
boxing,  wrestling,  etc. 

i.  Re  able  to  play  well  two  games 
out  of  the  list  of  basketball,  baseball 
football,  handball,  tennis,  soccer, 
hockey,  golf,  cricket,  cross  country, 
rugbv,  volley  hall. 

We  little  realize  the  ability  of  the 
average  student.  To  prove  this,  let 
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me  submit  the  following  class  aver- 
ages that  during  the  spring  of  1915 
won  the  Oakland  Elementary  School 
Average  Contest.  Remember,  please, 
that  these  are  the  winning  averages, 
with  some  2500  boys  competing: 

8th  Grade — 100-yard  dash,  11^ 

7th  Grade — 75-yard  dash,  10 Y$. 

8th  Grade — Broad  jump,  12  feet, 
6 inches. 

7th  Grade — Broad  jump,  11  feet, 
SJ/j  inches. 

8th  Grade — High  jump,  3 feet,  9 
inches. 

7th  Grade — High  jump,  3 feet, 
( >/  inches. 

These  show  the  ability  of  the  aver- 
age grammar  school  student.  The  tests 
submitted  above  would  show  the  abil- 
ity of  the  average  college  student.  If 
he  failed  in  any  one  of  these  tests  he 
might  be  given  special  instruction  in 
the  department  of  physical  education 
until  he  is  able  to  pass.  T believe  a 
certain  amount  of  formal  gymnastics 
should  go  with  it.  but  after  these 
tests  have  been  made  and  the  student 
has  passed  he  should  be  left  to  de- 
velop his  athletic  hobby. 

Formation  of  life  athletic  hobbies. 
Tf  there  is  any  one  thing  that  a man 
should  carry  into  his  after  college 
life  it  is  habit  of  daily  strenuous  ex- 
ercise. We  do  not  need  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  very  life 
of  a business  man  depends  on  his 
physical  exercise,  as  experts  tell  us 
that  the  city  life  is  at  least  twelve 
years  under  the  country  life.  Tl  has 
been  established  in  the  minds  of 
physiologists  that  the  muscle  cell 
that  has  been  developed  through 
strenuous  exercise  through  the  ele- 
mentary  school,  high  school  and  col- 


lege will  to  a certain  extent  maintain 
itself  in  after  life.  But  the  cell  that 
in  college  accustomed  itself  to  this 
strenuous  exercise  will  deteriorate 
rapidly  when  that  exercise  is  with- 
drawn. Let  me  illustrate.  A local 
man  known  to  me  was  a great 
sprinter  some  years  ago  in  the  mid- 
dle west.  He  came  to  California  and 
went  into  business  and  dropped  his 
exercise,  h'or  ten  years  he  went 
down  until  he  became  flabby  and  ner- 
vous. Exercise  he  must  have,  yet 
he  could  not  go  back  to  sprinting. 
He  joined  the  local  Olympic  Club  and 
took  his  swim  every  day,  and  as  a 
result  his  body  has  returned  to  its 
former  efficiency.  The  formation  of 
an  athletic  hobby,  which  will  be  car- 
ried into  the  daily  habits  of  a city 
man,  would  prove  an  antidote  for 
many  serious  conditions  and  would 
be  a real  contribution  bv  the  colleges 
to  the  life  of  the  country. 

T am  more  than  proud  to  see  the 
stand  which  has  been  taken  by  Dr. 
Williams  and  Professor  Savage.  It 
means  much  to  have  men  come  out 
in  the  light  as  they  have.  It  makes 
me  feel  proud  again  at  National 
meetings  to  hear  the  name  of  Ober- 
lin  mentioned  as  a leader  in  this  line. 
T.  for  one.  shall  be  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  working  out  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  cal- 
iber of  Dr.  Leonard  and  Professor 
Savage.  They,  if  any  one.  will  guide 
the  physical  education  and  athletic 
department  through  these  changing 
conditions. 

Jay  B.  Nash. 

General  Supervisor  of  Boys'  Activi- 
ties, Oakland,  California. 
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Candida 


iN  Saturday,  December  11,  a 
company  of  players  chosen 
from  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion and  trained  by  Miss  Nash,  gave 
two  performances  of  Shaw's  Can- 
dida. The  cast  was  as  follows : 

'l'he  Reverend  James  Mavor  Morell 
...Mr.  Robert  O.  Whitehead,  Sem. 
Miss  Proserpine  Garnett,  his  typist 

Miss  Elisabeth  Martin,  ’1G 

The  Reverend  Alexander  Mill,  his 

curate  

.....Mr.  M.  Mark  Kalbfleisch,  TO 
Mr.  Burgess,  his  father-in-law... 

Mr.  Louis  Di  Lorenzo,  T7 

Candida,  his  wife 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Gustin,  ’IS 

Eugene  Marchbanks  

Mr.  J.  Albert  Clarke,  "IS 

The  play  is  a difficult  one  for  am- 
ateurs, because  there  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  its  fooling,  paradox,  and 
cynicism  two  important  and  even 
profound  ideas,  namely,  that  a 
woman  of  the  Candida  type  does 
not  give  herself  to  the  man  who  can 
do  without  her,  and  that  the  man 
who  can  d.o  without  her  is,  after  all, 
the  man  who  loves  her  best.  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  secret  which  the  happy  poet  car- 
ries out  with  him  into  the  night  and 
which,  Shaw  tells  us,  neither  Can- 
dida nor  her  husband  comprehends, 
is  merely  his  perception  that  though 
she  gives  herself  to  the  man  who 
needs  her  most,  it  is  not  the  real,  the 
essential  Candida  that  stays  behind 
with  her  husband,  but  only,  so  to 
say,  the  earthly  husk  of  her.  Though 
unconscious  of  her  spiritual  infidel- 


ity, the  soul  of  Candida  goes  out 
with  her  poet-lover  upon  his  great 
adventure.  It  is  the  old  quarrel  be- 
tween what  may  be  called  sacred  and 
profane  love,  or  better,  perhaps,  be- 
tween the  love  that  is  earthy  and  of 
the  earth  and  that  which  is  truly  of 
the  spirit ; only — and  here  enters  the 
Shavian  paradox— it  is  the  lawful 
love  of  the  clergyman-husband  that 
is  earthy  and  the  love  of  the  lawless 
poet  that  is  of  the  spirit.  In  other 
words,  the  play  is  a study  of  two 
mysterious  things,  a poet's  nature 
and  a woman’s  heart.  Yet  after  all, 
one  may  easily  overemphasize  this 
aspect  of  it.  Though  in  a sense  a 
problem-play,  it  is  pre-eminently  a 
comedy,  and  Shaw  has  never  touched 
one  of  his  problems  with  a lighter, 
happier  hand.  The  play  is  a unit : 
it  is  governed  by  its  idea  from  begin- 
ning to  end ; yet  the  idea  is  never  ob- 
truded, and  it  is  floated,  so  to  speak, 
on  a sea  of  delightful  and  amusing 
talk.  One  can  only  regret  that  care- 
less readers  or  spectators  have  some- 
times carried  away  the  notion  that  it 
is  meant  to  be  a cynical  fling  at  the 
Church  or  a plea  for  free-love  or  a 
sneer  at  woman.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a serious  attempt  to  expound 
one  of  the  most  curious  paradoxes 
of  the  human  heart,  and  as  such,  far 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  mam,' 
plays  that  cause  less  disturbance  to 
conventional  morality. 

Tt  is  evident  that  such  a play  de- 
mands a good  deal  of  inexperienced 
actors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if 
they  fail  to  probe  it  to  its  depths.  In- 
deed. it  is  perhaps  undesirable  that 
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they  should  be  able  to  interpret  it 
completely,  for  that  would  imply  an 
imaginative  experience  of  life  that  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  charm  and 
simplicity  of  youth.  Nevertheless, 
if  dramatic  training  has  any  value,  it 
can  not  be  bad  for  amateurs  tc  try 
their  skill  upon  such  a comedy  as 
this,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  bene- 
fits them  to  try  their  skill,  however 
unsuccessfully,  on  Shakespeare. 

But  the  performance  of  Candida 
was  very  far  from  being  unsuccess- 
ful. Indeed,  it  lacked  little  of  being 
a complete  success.  In  the  first 
place,  the  significance  of  the  play 
was  clearly  and  intelligently  present- 
ed. While  the  more  serious  mo- 
ments were  not  the  most  convincing, 
they  were  by  no  means  ineffective, 
and  all  the  lighter  portions,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it,  were  handled  with  real  compe- 
tence. Miss  Gustin  was  a charming 
Candida,  whose  empire  over  her  hus- 
band and  the  poet  was  quite  intelli- 
gible. Her  voice  is  delightful,  her 
enunciation  perfect,  and  her  stage- 
presence  really  remarkable.  Mr. 
Whitehead’s  interpretation  of  Mo- 
reU  was  entirely  creditable,  and  Mr. 
Di  Lorenzo’s  Burgess,  Candida's 
cockney  father,  was  a genuine  tri- 
umph, accent  and  all.  It  was  really 
a severer  test  of  his  histrionic  qual- 
ity than  his  William  in  last  year’s 


performance  of  You  Never  Can  Tell. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  portrayal  of  the  poet 
was  also,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  role,  a notable  piece  of  work.  He 
looked  the  part  to  perfection  and  he 
succeeded  often  in  giving  to  his  line- 
the  ring  of  genuine  feeling.  To  Miss 
Martin’s  Prossv.  also,  we  can  give 
only  praise.  In  her  lighter  moments, 
she  portrayed  the  sharp-tongued,  ef- 
ficient little  typist  to  admiration,  and 
her  serious  business,  though  brief, 
was  equally  effective.  Mr.  Kalh- 
fleiscb  was  an  amusing  curate,  with 
a delightful  Oxford  accent.  While 
there  were  parts  of  the  play'  that 
were  less  well  done  than  others,  as  a 
whole  it  had  unity  of  impression  and 
of  tone  as  well  as  of  idea,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  exaggeration.  When 
all  necessary  allowances  have  been 
made,  it  was  a highly  finished  piece 
of  work,  of  which  Miss  Nash,  the 
players,  and  the  whole  College  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  Thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Sherman’s  competent  staging, 
the  single  set,  representing  Morell’s 
living-room,  was  simple  and  effective. 

The  two  plays  that  have  so  far 
been  given  bv  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion warrant  us  in  believing  that  the 
organization  will  prove  to  lie  not 
merely  a source  of  valuable  training 
for  the  players,  but  also  of  genuine 
pleasure  to  the  whole  Oberlin  public. 

Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 
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College  Personals 


Mrs.  Maude  Tucker  Doolittle,  who 
has  opened  a studio  in  New  York 
City,  gave  a program  of  Russian 
music  before  the  Brooklyn  Woman’s 
Club,  November  22.  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  comments  as  follows : 

“Mrs.  Doolittle  gave  an  instructive, 
brief  lecture  on  Russian  music  pre- 
ceding her  recital,  and  also  preceded 
each  number  played  with  a few  words 
about  the  composer  and  a descriptive 
sketch  of  the  composition.  She  played 
first  the  ‘Prelude’  for  left  hand,  by 
Scriabine,  which  she  gave  with  grasp 
of  the  context,  and  followed  it  by 
playing  Arensky’s  ‘Bigarrure,’  and 
the  ‘Serenade  in  B flat  Minor,’  and 
‘Romance  No.  2,’  by  Rachmaninoff. 
Those  contrasting  types  of  Russian 
music  were  further  instanced  by  ‘The 
Lark,’  by  Balakirew,  which  had  mel- 
odic charm  under  the  pianist’s  hands. 
The  ‘Humoresque,’  by  Tschaikowsky, 
was  charmingly  played  and  the  Rus- 
sian melody,  ‘Nightingale,’  by  Ala- 
bieff-Liszt,  was  winningly  played. 
Rubinstein’s  ‘Barcarolle  in  G Major’ 
and  ‘Staccato  Etude’  closed  the  pro- 
gram, the  latter  with  marvelous  bril- 
liancy. 

“Mrs.  Doolittle  proved  that  she 
has  special  aptitude  for  interpreting 
Russian  music,  being  temperamental 
and  skillful  in  technical  work.” 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridge  at- 
tended concerts,  the  opera  and  thea- 
ter in  New  York  City  during  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  in  Sturges  Hall, 
on  Jerusalem.  Professor  Fullerton 
made  the  ancient  city  very  real,  and 


by  comparing  it  in  size  to  distances 
in  Oberlin,  gave  his  audience  a def- 
inite and  realistic  idea  of  the  city. 

Dean  Nash  of  the  Conservatory 
read  Sidney  Lanier’s  Symphony  to 
the  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
one  of  their  regular  Sunday  evening 
meetings. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  ad- 
dressed the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Toledo  Alumni  Association  on  the 
subject  “The  Oberlin  of  the  Future.” 
The  evening’s  entertainment  includ- 
ed a reception,  a dinner,  a farce  and 
a dance.  More  than  a hundred 
guests  were  present. 

Dean  Fitch  delivered  a stereopti- 
con  lecture  on  Japan  before  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  in  Sturges  Hall.  The 
lecture  dealt  principally  with  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  Japanese,  and 
was  illustrated  by  postal  cards,  which 
Miss  Fitch  had  collected  on  her  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Orient. 

Mrs.  James  Monroe  and  Miss 
Mary  Monroe  left  Oberlin  Novem- 
ber 31  for  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

President  FI.  C.  King  addressed 
the  College  Club  of  Cleveland  Mon- 
day afternoon,  November  29,  on  the 
subject,  “ The  Fine  Art  of  Living.” 
The  Oberlin  members  of  the  club 
were  hostesses. 

Mrs.  IT.  W.  Woodford  and  Miss 
L.  C.  Wattles,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Case  of  Canton,  Ohio,  have 
gone  to  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter.  All 
are  interested  in  the  little  village  as 
a place  of  residence,  and  are  antici- 
pating building  permanently  this 
winter. 
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Alumni  News 


REUNION  AT  WARREN. 

At  the  Warren  County  Institute  at 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  a reunion  was 
held  and  a luncheon  served  to  all  teach- 
ers who  had  ever  been  students  in  Ober- 
lin.  Those  present  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  Ackley,  '15;  Miss  Laura  P.  Zieg- 
ler, ’15;  LeRoy  Blair,  Miss  Sylvia  Hur- 
ley, Miss  Ethel  Mong,  Miss  Ernestine 
Cowan,  Miss  Hazel  Ensign,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Betliurst,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Young.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  great  pleasure  and 
the  Hi-O-Hi  was  given  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

BOSTON  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

A fine  Oberlin  spirit  is  in  the  Bos- 
ton Association. 

The  annual  meeting  last  March  was  a 
delightful  social  occasion,  with  Presi- 
dent King,  Professor  and  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Carver,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Pierce  receiving. 

Through  the  summer  the  women 
have  been  meeting  for  first  Monday 
luncheons. 

A mid-summer  picnic,  a Sunday  eve- 
ning tea,  at  which  we  were  delighted 
to  greet  Mrs.  Hatch  and  Miss  Eldred, 
Dr.  Leonai-d  and  Messrs.  Curtiss  and 
Keller  from  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  colony,  a home  gathering  to 
meet  Secretary  Bohn,  and  a men’s 
luncheon  for  him  at  the  City  Club,  have 
kept  the  members  well  in  touch. 

The  younger  members  gave  a house- 


boat party  and  harbor  ride  on  Hallow- 
e’en in  compliment  to  new  Harvard  ar- 
rivals. 

It  will  be  a favor  if  friends  will  in- 
form us  of  the  presence,  in  or  about 
Boston,  of  people  having  Oberlin  inter- 
ests or  connections.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Hou- 
ser (President),  61  Stone  Road,  Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts;  or  Mrs.  Fred  S. 
Retan  (Secretary),  29  Forest  Avenue. 
West  Newton.  Massachusetts. 

OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH. 

On  Monday  night,  December  6,  1915, 
the  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh  present- 
ed Maude  Adams  in  “The  Little  Min- 
ister," at  the  Nixon  Theater,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Collegiate  Vocational  Bu- 
reau, organized  by  the  club  in  July, 
1915.  Sixty-eight  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  Oberlin  Association.  The  thea- 
ter was  decorated  with  pennants  and 
banners  from  most  of  the  large  colleges 
in  the  country  and  the  Oberlin  crimson 
and  gold  was  prominently  displayed. 
The  Oberlin  delegation  sang  with  spirit 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Peale,  07. 

The  Oberlin  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity  had  an  informal  luncheon 
at  the  Ft.  Pitt  on  Saturday,  December 
4,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
Glee  Club  come  to  Pittsburgh  in  the 
spring  vacation,  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  A.  J.  E. 


Alumni  Personals 


1870. 

Miss  Celia  E.  Burr  has  been  spend- 
ing several  weeks  with  her  brother, 
Professor  A.  W.  Burr,  of  Beloit,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

1872. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Hall  and 
their  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Hall,  and 
their  youngest  son,  William,  left  Ober- 
lin the  first  part  of  November  for  Pas- 
adena, California,  where  they  will  make 
their  home. 


1882. 

Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Cleveland, 
gave  an  address  entitled  “The  Appeal 
of  the  Handicapped,”  which  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  National  Council,  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  recently.  The  address  has  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  New 
York  City. 
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1883. 

Kobe,  Japan,  Sept.  14,  1915. 
My  Dear  Friends: 

Please  pardon  only  a “to-whom-it-may- 
concern”  sort  of  letter  from  Mrs.  Clark 
and  me.  With  so  many  friends  to  whom 
we  wish  to  report  ourselves  we  shall 
have  to  do  it  by  wholesale  or  not  at  all, 
since  in  Japan  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a day  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  or  six  days  in  a year  for 
letter  writing  and  the  missionary  work 
we  are  expected  to  do. 

The  past  vacation  year  has  been  the 
year  of  our  lii'es — nearly  a year  and  a 
half  of  it  indeed.  We  visited  most  of  our 
relatives  and  many  old  friends  fairly 
amply  and  gained  a large  number  of  val- 
uable new  ones.  I had  a term  of  Pro- 
gressive Theology  in  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  au- 
tomobile school,  and  a full,  strenuous 
school  year  skimming  three  Theological 
Seminaries,  Hartford,  Dr.  White’s  Bi- 
ble Teachers’  Training  School  in  New 
York,  and  Oberlin,  as  a theolog,  room- 
ing in  the  Seminary  buildings  among 
the  theologs  as  one  of  them;  and  so 
I have  gotten  duly  “liberal”  and  “con- 
servative” right  up  to  date.  Mrs.  Clark 
had  two  full  terms  at  Dr.  White’s  Bible 
School  in  New  York.  We  saw  a great 
deal — many  cities  and  towns  and  how 
they  do  a lot  of  things  we  are  interested 
in  and  want  to  do,  and  which  did  not 
exist  to  be  seen  when  we  were  at  home 
ten  years  ago.  The  Kingdom  is  certainly 
much  nearer  than  it  was  then,  and  the 
momentum  of  its  coming  is  evidently 
increasing. 

We  became  a little  acquainted  with 
four  grown-up  people,  said  to  be  our 
children,  scattered  from  Boston  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  occasional  visits  to  and  from 
them.  They  are  still  of  the  student 
class,  though  the  oldest  will  soon  add 
M.D.  to  his  name. 

I did  not  break  my  own  or  any  one 
else’s  bones  in  the  1,200  or  so  miles  of 
driving  the  automobile  while  learning 
to  manage  the  beast.  We  saw  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  some  of  California's  big 
things,  including  at  least  two  big  expo- 
sitions, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  all  a 
GREAT  YEAR  for  us;  but  we  were  very 


glad  when,  at  last,  the  day  came  to  sail 
away  Japan-ward. 

The  sea  was  kept  ironed  out  smooth 
all  the  way,  so  that  even  I,  the  worst  of 
sailors,  was  not  sea-sick.  A hundred 
and  forty  missionaries  on  the  Mongolia, 
including  the  Newells  and  Miss  Water- 
house  of  our  mission,  made  a very  de- 
lightful company  to  travel  with. 

We  had  five  days  in  Honolulu  with 
our  Gulick  relatives  and  the  many  other 
friends  there,  who  entertained  us  most 
delightfully  up  to  the  limit  of  physical 
endurance.  Here  we  were  assured  by 
letters  of  a cordial  welcome  back  to 
Japan.  The  Governor  of  the  Yokohama 
province,  our  old  friend  the  ex-governor 
of  our  Hiyuga  province,  just  transferred 
to  Yokohama,  sent  his  son  and  his  sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  with  his  car- 
riage and  a special  launch  to  meet  us 
at  the  steamer  and  take  us  to  his  resi- 
dence, where  we  were  royally  welcomed 
and  feasted  and,  after  a good  visit  with 
the  Governor  and  his  wife  as  if  they 
were  warm  personal  friends,  they  sent 
us  back  to  the  steamer  in  the  carriage 
and  had  the  government  launch  go  out 
to  the  steamer.  Then  came  Kobe,  and 
a delightful  evening  with  twenty  or 
more,  mostly  American-Boarders  from 
the  ship,  as  guests  of  our  Kobe  station 
at  “Number  59.”  And  now  we  are  wait- 
ing the  first  opportunity  to  return  to 
our  Hiyuga.  We  are  glad  to  be  thus 
near,  and  shall  be  gladder  still  to  be 
again  absorbed  there  as  in  our  previous 
state  of  existence,  a year  and  a half  ago. 

Our  automobile  ought  to  have  been  on 
our  steamer.  That  was  the  promise. 
But  doubtless  it  will  soon  reach  us. 

It  is  with  great,  yet  sober,  joy  and 
hope  and  courage  and  expectation,  in 
view  of  His  promise — “Lo  I am  with 
you  always,” — that  we  face  another  pe- 
riod of  very  extraordinary  missionary 
opportunities.  I am, 

Very  cordially, 

Cyrus  A.  Clark. 

1885. 

Mr.  John  Abell,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  U. 
Abell,  is  Chief  of  Immigration  Bureau, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  office  is  under 
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civil  service  appointment.  Mr.  Abell 
recently  addressed  a meeting  on  the 
subject,  “Is  an  Immigration  Bureau 
Necessary  When  we  have  no  Immigra- 
tion?” 

1887. 

Lr.  Toyokichi  Iyenaga  recently  lec- 
tured before  the  Men’s  Forum  of  Som- 
erville, Massachusetts.  Mr.  Iyenaga  is 
constantly  in  demand  for  extension  lec- 
ture work  and  is  considered  unusually 
well  equipped  in  regard  to  questions 
touching  the  Eastern  problems. 

1889. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Knight  was  Chairman  of 
the  Champaign  County  organization  in 
Ohio  which  worked  for  the  Prohibition 
amendment.  Mr.  Knight  has  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  hardware  firm  of 
Ambrose  and  Knight  of  Urbana. 

From  a private  letter  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

Hongkong,  August  31,  1915. 

We  are  having  a respite  from  work 
in  Hongkong.  Several  lady  mission- 
aries joined  with  us  and  rented  an  un- 
furnished house  here  at  the  Peak.  We 
are  1400  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  us  that  we  had  the  place  rent- 
ed, te?a''se  we  were  overtaken  in  Can- 
ton with  a severe  flood,  due  to  the 
breaking  of  dikes  in  the  N.  River.  This 
was  the  second  week  in  July.  Water 
rose  four  feet  in  our  house,  damaging 
our  furniture,  tables,  bookcases  and  pi- 
ano. For  three  weeks  we  lived  on  the 
second  floor,  cooking  over  an  oil  stove 
in  the  bath  room. 

July  23rd  I sent  my  family  to  Hong- 
kong, intending  to  stay  on  indefinitely  in 
Canton  and  help  restore  things,  but  fe- 
ver and  ague  got  me  so  I had  to  come 
here  to  Hongkong,  where  I grew  better. 
Since  then  I have  been  home  once,  and 
have  attended  a Conference  here  for 
four  days  with  our  native  preachers  and 
pastors.  I am  about  well  again,  though 
possibly  not  as  strong  as  I was  before 
the  attack.  Mrs.  Nelson  and  Mary 
kept  well  through  it  all.  Yesterday 
Mrs.  Nelson  went  home  to  look  after 
things,  as  last  week  another  flood  came, 
but  not  very  destructive. 


We  need  money  for  permanent  build- 
ings, but  this  will  come.  Mrs.  Nelson 
now  intends  to  locate  her  Boys’  Gram- 
mar school  near  the  new  site.  We 
have  $5000.00  gold  given  us,  which  we 
can  use  for  this  purpose. 

Things  are  not  at  rest  in  China  as  a 
whole.  Indications  are  that  we  are  to 
have  a Monarchy  with  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
as  King  or  Emperor.  The  second  rev- 
olution we  had  upset  everything,  and 
the  new  has  been  set  aside  for  the  old 
order.  Prices  for  food  and  other  sup- 
plies are  getting  higher,  but  wages  and 
salaries  are  increasing,  and  people  who 
were  not  in  the  flooded  district  are  not 
in  want. 

If  you  want  to  read  a good  book  and 
get  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  procure 
the  “Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang.”  It  is 
great.  Here  in  Hongkong  I am  read- 
ing a History  of  the  Reformation  (Lu- 
ther), written  in  Chinese.  I teach  this 
next  term. 

Sincerely, 

C.  A.  Nelson. 

1890. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid  and  Mrs. 
Kofoid  (Carrie  Prudence  Winter)  sailed 
in  December  for  an  extended  tour  in 
Ceylon,  India,  Java,  China  and  Japan. 
Professor  Kofoid  is  on  sabbatical  leave 
from  the  University  of  California, 
where  he  is  Professor  of  Zoology.  While 
in  Ceylon  and  Japan  he  will  investigate 
pearl  fisheries  and  pearl  culture  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and 
will  use  his  visit  to  the  Orient  to  ex- 
tend his  material  for  his  researches  in 
protozoology. 

Miss  Ida  Green  is  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  very  efficient  Traveler’s  Aid 
Bureau,  in  operation  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

1893. 

In  the  last  issue  of  school  year  1914- 
15  the  Pahasapa  Quarterly,  organ  of 
the  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  contains  an  appreciation 
of  Mr.  McLaury,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  entitled  “Twenty  Years 
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of  Faithful  and  Efficient  Service.”  “He 
has  taught  his  students  as  no  other 
member  of  the  faculty  has  done,  that 
genius  is  a capacity  for  hard  work. 
One  of  his  students  has  made  this  es- 
timate of  his  teacher:  ‘As  a mathema- 
tician, he  is  exacting;  as  a friend,  ac- 
commodating; as  an  instructor,  always 
willing  to  help.’  ...  He  is  known  and 
recognized  as  a leader  in  his  home  city. 
He  is  treasurer  and  an  active  worker  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Rapid  City.  As  a director  of  the  Se- 
curity Savings  Bank  and  a participant 
in  a number  of  business  enterprises,  he 
has  shown  that  one  professor  at  least 
possesses  genuine  business  ability  of  a 
high  order.  The  faculty  and  student  body 
unite  in  an  expression  of  good  will  to 
Professor  McLaury  as  he  rounds  out 
these  twenty  years  of  faithful  service.” 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Bridg- 
man (Clara  S.  Davis),  missionaries  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  arrived  in 
this  country  with  their  son,  Brainerd, 
in  October.  Mr.  Bridgman  was  sum- 
moned home  by  the  American  Board  to 
assist  in  the  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement.  Their  address  is  Auburn- 
dale,  Massachusetts. 

1894. 

Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  has  left  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  following  clipping 
from  the  American  Issue  will  explain 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  work  in  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  the  new  phase  of  the  work 
he  is  undertaking: 

“Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  connected 
with  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  for 
21  years,  and  has  been  its  Superinten- 
dent since  1902.  His  first  official  posi- 
tion was  that  of  Field  Secretary.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
District  from  1895  to  1898.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  came  to  Columbus  as  Attorney  and 
Legislative  Secretary.  When  Dr.  P.  A. 
Baker  left  the  Ohio  League  in  1902  to 
go  with  the  National  League,  Mr. 
Wheeler  succeeded  him  as  State  Super- 
intendent. 

“Few  men  have  left  a deeper  impress 


on  Ohio  than  Mr.  Wheeler.  He  has 
drafted  practically  all  temperance  legis- 
lation in  the  state  during  the  past  de- 
cade, has  worked  for  its  enactment  and 
defended  these  laws  in  all  the  courts 
up  to  and  including  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  His  activities 
have  not  been  confined  to  Ohio  by  any 
means,  and  in  temperance  history  his 
name  is  known  from  coast  to  coast. 

“He  is  a tireless  worker,  and  on  this 
point  wets  and  drys  agree.  In  legisla- 
tive and  campaign  work  he  is  recog- 
nized as  probably  the  most  adroit  ma- 
nipulator of  forces  Ohio  has  produced. 
In  such  instances  he  never  rests  and 
never  takes  anything  for  granted.  He 
is  always  on  the  job.  As  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  said  of  him:  ‘He  works 

with  the  zeal  of  a Savonarola  and  the 
craft  of  a Machiavelli.’  ” 

1895. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  is  a member 
of  the  department  of  English  at  Wel- 
lesley College. 

1896. 

Mr.  Curtis  H.  Waterman  was  a rookie 
at  the  Business  Men’s  Military  Encamp- 
ment at  Plattsburg  for  two  weeks. 

1897. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Wright,  editor  of 
Records  of  the  Past,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  visited  in  Oberlin  with  his  father. 
Professor  G.  F.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright 
filled  several  lecture  engagements  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Witherby  is  at  Fair- 
view  Cottage  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia. 

1898. 

Mr.  Charles  William  Kirkbride,  who 
has  spent  several  years  in  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia,  is  now  located  at  To- 
coma,  Washington,  where  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cadillac  Auto  and  Sup- 
ply Company.  His  address  is  743  Broad- 
way, Tacoma. 

Mr.  John  Siddall,  who  has  been  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  American  Mag- 
azine since  its  beginning,  has  been 
made  editor-in-chief  of  that  pub'ication. 
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1899. 

Gilbert  Ketcham,  the  only  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  A.  Ketcham,  died 
after  an  illness  of  two  days  of  spinal 
meningitis,  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Missoula,  Montana,  November  21,  1915. 
Four  years  ago  Mr.  Ketcham  accepted 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  Mis- 
soula County  high  school,  where  he  has 
made  a signal  success  of  his  work. 


1901. 

James  Sprunger  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  one  of  the  American  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  squad  at  work  in  Germany 
among  the  Russian  prisoners.  His  ad- 
dress is  care  Dr.  H.  C.  Rutgers, 
192  Kaisersgracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Sprunger  had  a few  experiences  he 
won't  forget  last  summer  in  England, 
when  he  was  rejected  by  the  English 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  because  he  looked  too  German. 

1902  O.  C.  M. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Burr  Dyer  recently  gave 
a musical  at  the  "Impromptu  Club”  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Dyer 
is  also  in  demand  for  programs  at  eve- 
ning receptions. 

1902-1904. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Ewing  and  his  wife, 
Georgia  Carruthers  Ewing,  with  their 
daughter  Helen,  sailed  December  1 
from  New  York  for  London  on  the 
American  line  steamer  “New  York.” 
Mr.  Ewing  has  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  among  the  German  prisoners  in 
England.  He  took  up  this  work  last 
July  following  his  second  year  as  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. During  the  summer  and  fall 
Mrs.  Ewing  was  the  guest  of  her  pa- 
rents at  Riverside,  California.  While 
in  New  York  they  were  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  Lightner. 

1903. 

Born,  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Splitstone  and  Mrs. 
Cordelia  Ragon  Splitstone,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  October  21,  1915,  a son, 
John  Ragon. 


1904. 

qt^.haipeS  L'  Chute  ls  secretary  of  the 
State  Probation  Committee  for  the  state 
of  New  York.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  organized  local  probation  offices  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  the  state.  Among 
the  most  important  results  has  been 
the  recent  appropriation  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  in  New  York  City,  covering 
the  cost  of  probation  officers  in  con- 
junction with  the  Courts  of  General 
Sessions.  Heretofore  the  judges  of  this 
court  have  depended  upon  local  relig- 
ious or  charitable  organizations  for  the 
assistance  so  frequently  needed  in  the 
care  of  young  men  placed  by  the  court 
on  probation.  Mr.  Chute  has  held  that 
this  was  a function  of  the  state  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  has  sustained  his 
claims. 


1905. 

Porn,  to  Dr.  End  Mrs.  Harold  L.  King, 
Friday,  December  10,  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital, Cleveland,  Ohio,  a son. 

Helen  G.  Abbott  and  mother  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  where  Miss  Abbott  is  at- 
tending the  Santa  Barbara  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics. 

Mr.  B.  F.  McMahon  has  become  the 
Boston  representative  of  the  American 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  with  of- 
fices in  the  John  Hancock  building. 
Mr.  McMahon’s  residence  is  33  Clark 
Street,  Newton  Center. 

190G. 

Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  K’ung, 
September  19,  1915,  a daughter,  Rosa- 
mond K’ung. 

1907. 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Fulton  has  accepted 
a position  with  the  New  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Spokane,  Washington. 

Mr.  James  W.  Chaffee,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  an  examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re- 
cently resigned  to  accept  a position  as 
patent  attorney  with  a prominent  man- 
ufacturing firm  in  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Born,  to  Mr.  Karl  B.  Ullman  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Edgerton  Ullman,  November 
19,  1915,  a son,  Robert  Edgerton. 

1908. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hardy  Lester's  (ned  Mary 
Ellis  Purcell)  address  is  4516  Sixth 
Avc-nue  N.  E„  Seattle,  Washington.  Dr. 
Lester  is  a member  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics. 

Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong  held  for 
the  week  of  November  15-27  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in 
Boston  of  seven  decorative  panels  de- 
signed for  the  South  Shore  Hospital, 
which  received  favorable  notice. 

1909. 

Born,  October  7,  1915,  to  Mr.  James 
P.  Stimson  and  Mrs.  Irene  Merrick 
Stimson,  a daughter,  Margaret  Merrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Houser  are  at 
home  in  their  newly  completed  bunga- 
low, situated  at  61  Stone  Road,  Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 

1910. 

By  a large  and  representative  Coun- 
cil of  Congregational  Churches  and  es- 
pecially invited  individuals,  Philip  C. 
King,  a graduate  of  the  College  in  the 
class  of  1910  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  class  of  1915,  was  or- 
dained as  a minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  the  Washington  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Toledo,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1915.  The  candidate  was  exam- 
ined at  the  afternoon  service,  and  pre- 
sented, in  connection  with  his  examina- 
tion, a remarkably  clear  and  interesting 
paper,  significant  perhaps  because  of  its 
dominant  social  note.  The  application 
of  Christianity  to  our  social  problems 
was  perhaps  the  principal  theme  dis- 
cussed in  the  subsequent  questioning. 
It  was  evident  that  Mr.  King’s  prepara- 
tion and  personal  inclinations  both  led 
him  in  the  direction  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  of  the  social  applications  of 
religion,  to  which  he  intends  to  devote 
his  life.  At  the  formal  service  of  ordi- 
nation the  Sermon  was  preached  by 
Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  of  the  Sem- 
inary; the  Prayer  of  Ordination  was  of- 


fered by  President  Henry  C.  King,  fa- 
ther of  the  candidate;  the  Charge  to  the 
Pastor  given  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Fiske,  Jun- 
ior Dean  of  the  Seminary;  the  Charge 
to  the  People  by  Rev.  Allen  A.  Stock- 
dale,  First  Church,  Toledo;  a Response 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Briggs,  of  the  Washington 
Street  Church,  Toledo,  which  Mr.  King 
will  serve  as  Assistant  Pastor;  and  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Allen,  of  that  Church. 

Between  services  a dinner  was  served 
in  the  Washington  Street  Church  Parish 
House,  after  which  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sander- 
son, '05,  of  Sandusky,  acting  as  toast- 
master, introduced  the  following  speak- 
ers: Rev.  Lawrie  J.  Sharp,  ’09,  Lodi, 

Ohio;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Armstrong,  ’12, 
Amherst,  Ohio;  Mr.  George  Vradenburg, 
'10,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  of  Oberlin. 

1910  O.  C.  M. 

Born,  to  Mr.  Lowell  D.  Kenney  and 
Mrs.  Lola  Kofoed  Kenney,  August  9, 
1915,  a son,  George  Robert. 

1911  O.  C.  M. 

Born,  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Knox  and  Mrs. 
Nora  Curran  Knox,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  November  21,  1915,  a son,  Jere- 
miah Mortimer  Knox. 

1910-1911. 

Born,  to  Dr.  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Barber  Morrison,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1915,  a daughter,  Marion,  in 
Shanghai,  China.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morri- 
son’s address  is  18  Siccawei  Road, 
Shanghai,  China. 

1912. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Coates  is  instructor  in 
the  Union  High  School,  Florence,  Ari- 
zona. 

Mrs.  Alan  Miller  and  son,  Edward 
Alanson  Miller,  Jr.,  are  in  their  home 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  O.  C.  Bird  have  given  up  the 
work  of  physical  training  and  are  now 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  candy  busi- 
ness. 

Following  is  a New  York  paper’s 
comment  on  one  result  of  “Nellie”  Met- 
calf’s coaching  of  the  Columbia  foot- 
ball team  this  season: 
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"Hats  off  to  T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  the 
Oberlin  gent,  who  coached  the  Colum- 
bia football  team  this  season,  and  there- 
by brought  $100,000  toward  a stadium 
to  Morningside  Heights!  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  stadium  was 
promised  by  an  anonymous  individual 
were  that  the  Blue  and  White  eleven 
go  through  its  first  year  without  de- 
feat. He  made  the  promise  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  Coach  Metcalf 
drilled  a team  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  never  handled  a football  and 
they  walloped  St.  Lawrence  57  to  0. 
then  marched  on  to  victories  over  Ste- 
vens and  the  Connecticut  Aggies,  and 
finished  the  year  by  brilliant  triumphs 
over  New  York  University  and  Wes- 
leyan.” 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Thompson  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  of  Summit,  New  Jer- 
sey, just  out  of  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress, 18  Ruthven  Place. 

Miss  Esther  Andrews  is  in  Boston 
this  year,  Student  Worker  in  the  Sales- 
manship Department  of  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Her 
address  is  26  Concord  Square. 

Miss  Alice  Barber  is  spending  her 
second  year  in  the  lodging  house  sec- 
tion of  the  work  of  South  End,  Boston. 
Her  address  is  still  171  West  Brookline 
Street. 

1912  O.  C.  M. 

Born,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Frank  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Waite  Frank  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  a son,  Richard  Samuel. 

1912-1915  O.  T.  S. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Coale  are 
superintendents  of  West  Maui,  Hawaii. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coale  will  make  their 
home  at  Lahana. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Dieterich  and  Miss 
Flora  Alice  Hyde  were  married  Tues- 
day, September  7,  1915,  in  Gotemba, 
Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dieterich  will  re- 
side at  Nanking,  China. 

1913. 

Miss  Marie  Soller  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Williamsville,  New  York. 

James  R.  H.  Ford,  since  leaving  Ober- 
lin, has  been  connected  with  the  Alum- 


inum Cooking  Utensil  Company  in  var- 
ious capacities.  In  addition  to  this 
work  he  has  been  a student  in  The  In- 
ternational Correspondence  School. 

Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  teaching  classes  in  Eng- 
lish and  History  at  Gurster  Hall,  1906 
Florida  Avenue. 

A recent  number  of  “Landscape  Arch- 
itecture, ’ the  official  quarterly  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  edited  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  contains  a compre- 
hensive article  by  Frank  Merle  Ed- 
wards entitled,  “Table  of  Important  In- 
sect Pests  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
and  Their  Control  Measures.” 

J.  S.  Anderegg  has  been  given  the  po- 
sition of  chief  clerk  in  the  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company’s  office  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Murray  H.  Stevens  and  Miss  Char 
lotte  Bobb  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride, 
Saturday,  December  11,  1915.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  will  make  their  home  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Stevens  is 
credit  man  for  five  southern  states, 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

1914. 

Miss  Laura  Catlin  is  a missionary 
teacher  in  Chili,  South  America. 

1914  O.  C.  M. 

Miss  Grace  Chalmers  Thomson  has 
accepted  the  position  of  organist  at 
Christ  Episcopal  church,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  in- 
structor in  Theory  and  Piano  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  Miss  Thomson  will  open 
the  new  organ  which  this  church  is 
planning  to  install  in  the  near  future. 

1914-1915  O.  C.  M. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hall  is  Professor  of 
Piano  in  the  Wooster  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

1915. 

Madison  B.  Gray  is  teaching  history 
at  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Miss  Laura  Root  is  office  manager 
for  the  Clark  Seed  Company,  located 
at  Milford,  Connecticut. 
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Miss  Ella  C.  Parmenter  recently  spent 
a week-end  with  Miss  Laura  Root  at 
Milford,  Connecticut.  A small  Oberlin 
reunion  took  place,  as  calls  were  made 
on  Miss  Mary  Belden  and  Professor  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Jelliffe  at  New  Haven. 

Miss  F.  Frieda  Kriebel  is  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  at  Perkiomen 


Seminary,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  library  was  dedicated  in  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  and  while  it  is  a part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Seminary  it  is  also  a 
Free  Public  Library.  It  has  increased 
its  circulation  also  to  the  neighboring 
towns. 


Former  Students 


Gen.  S.  S.  Burdett. 

The  President’s  office  has  received  an 
interesting  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  General  Samuel  Swinfin 
Burdett,  ’53-’56  Preparatory  Department, 
’56-’57  College,  who  died  September  24, 
1914,  at  his  birthplace,  Broughton,  Ast- 
ley,  Leicestershire,  England.  This  sum- 
mary of  his  life  and  work  is  by  Mr. 
James  Tanner,  Register  of  Wills,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Samuel  Burdett  came  to  America  as  a 
boy  of  twelve,  very  poor,  and  managed 
to  attend  college  at  Oberlin.  He  worked 
his  way,  as  so  many  have  done.  Along 
with  “Learning  and  Labor”  he  learned 
the  deep  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and 
when  he  was  just  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Iowa  he  volunteered,  be- 
came First  Lieutenant  and  later  Cap- 
tain of  the  company.  After  the  war, 
settled  in  Missouri,  he  made  a name  for 
himself  as  a fearless  lawyer  and  prose- 
cutor, and  was  sent  to  Congress.  Later 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  by  President  Grant 
In  this  congenial  work  he  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  legal  side  of  the 
lands  and  mineral  properties,  and  when 
he  went  out  of  office  entered  a firm 
handling  cases  involving  such  matters. 
He  was  at  one  time  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
M^s.  John  F.  Hooper,  nee  May  Kal- 
\y  tenbeck,  is  living  at  the  Casa  Loma  Ho- 
tel, Redlands,  California.  Mrs.  Hooper 
is  continuing  her  work  on  the  piano 
with  Olga  Steeb-Kieffer,  a well  known 
pian'st  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Edgar  C.  Raine,  now  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  gave  his  illustrated  lec- 
ture, “Alaska,”  before  the  joint  insti- 


tute of  teachers  of  King  and  Kitsap  and 
Pierce  counties,  in  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational church,  Seattle.  Mr.  Raine 
is  devoting  his  time  to  lecturing. 

Miss  Edith  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  W. 
A.  Little  were  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Hudson  Falls,  New  York, 
October  20,  1915.  They  will  make  their 
home  at  Hudson  Falls. 

Miss  Florence  Harvey  has  recently 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  lunch 
room  in  the  Flushing  high  school,  New 
York,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
Miss  Harvey  had  previously  been  a die- 
titian at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
for  two  years  before  going  to  New 
York.  Her  present  work  constitutes  the 
planning  and  the  serving  of  luncheon 
for  the  majority  of  the  thousand  pupils 
who  attend  this  high  school. 

Mr.  Ira  A.  Kent  has  retired  from  act- 
ive business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  are 
now  living  at  “ Shady  Nook,”  their 
country  home.  Their  address  is  Box 
65,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dyrenforth  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Thornton  Marks  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  were  married  September  4, 
1915,  at  St.  Paul’s  church,  Riverside, 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  are  resid- 
ing at  Barrypoint,  Riverside,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Esther  M.  French  were  married  at  the 
bride’s  home,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
October  30,  1915.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
will  reside  at  Wakeman,  where  Mr. 
Clark  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  seed  corn  business. 

Miss  Ruth  Woodside  returned  from 
Africa  last  June  and  is  now  visiting 
friends.  She  has  been  in  Oberlin  as  a 
guest  of  her  old  classmates  and  friends, 
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but  will  soon  go  to  Chicago,  where  she 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
study. 

Miss  Ruby  Allen  is  a most  successful 
librarian  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clifford  A.  Borden,  who,  after 
graduating  from  the  Academy,  com- 
pleted his  college  work  at  Syracuse, 
graduating  in  1914,  is  now  located  in 
business  in  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Swing,  who  has 
been  the  Berlin  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  who  during 
the  war  has  been  detailed  to  do  special 
work  for  the  press,  is  spending  a month 
in  the  United  States  with  his  family 
and  bis  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Swing.  Mr.  Swing  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  War  Conditions  Monday  eve- 
ning, December  13,  in  Sturges  Hall.  Mr. 
Swing,  after  accompanying  his  wife  and 
two  children  to  Georgia,  will  return, 
after  the  holidays,  to  his  work  in  Berlin. 

Born,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Greeley  and  Mrs. 
Lucia  Witherby  Greeley  of  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts,  August  28,  1915,  a 
son,  William  Hancock. 

Miss  Grace  Hemingway  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Critic  and  Methods 
Work  at  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School,  Geneseo,  New  York,  where  she 
is  also  teaching  Children’s  Literature 
and  the  Art  of  Story  Telling. 

Rev.  Frank  B.  Warner  and  Miss  Maud 
R.  Bowman  were  married  at  Peking, 
China,  October  5,  1915.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  are  members  of  the  mission  at 
Fenchow,  Shansi,  China. 

Miss  Julia  G.  Severance  contributed 
several  pieces  of  sculpture  to  a recent 
exhibition  of  the  Cleveland  Women  Art- 
ist Club  held  in  Cleveland  in  November. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Thompson,  a student  in 
1910  and  1911,  graduated  from  Goucher 
College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  the 
class  of  1915.  She  is  now  engaged  in 
social  service  work  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  Miss  Thompson’s  address  is 
1240  Lake  Avenue. 

Miss  Edith  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Little  of  Hudson  Falls,  New  York, 
were  married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York, 
Wednesday,  October  20,  1915.  Miss 


Ruby  E.  Cross,  ’13,  was  maid  of  honor, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Williams  was  best  man. 
Mi.  a.nd  Mrs.  Little  will  reside  at  29 
Elm  Street,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York, 
upon  returning  from  a southern  (rip. 

Mi.  Carl  D.  Ruth,  who  for  six  years 
has  been  the  Columbus  correspondent 
fcr  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  the 
( incinnati  Commercial-Tribune,  is  now 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  whero  ho  will 
take  charge  of  the  Cleveland  Leader’s 
news  business.  Mr.  Ruth's  address  is 
304  Riggs  Building,  Washington. 

A very  significant  work  both  from  the 
philanthropic  and  scientific  viewpoints 
is  being  done  by  Mr.  W.  D.  A.  Mat- 
thews, who  was  a student  in  the 
Preparatory  Department  in  1864-67,  at 
The  Colony,”  a home  for  the  children 
of  degenerates  maintained  near  Onarga, 
Illinois.  Here  some  hundred  children 
have  been  cared  for  and  the  untoward 
effects  of  their  heritage  and  early  en- 
vironment removed.  They  have  gone 
out  into  life  to  make  their  way  like 
other  boys  and  girls;  not  one  of  them 
has  got  into  prison.  The  physicians  and 
investigators  who  are  interested  in 
genetics,  express  themselves  as  very 
much  surprised  at  the  results  accom- 
plished. The  work  has  the  active  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  authorities  at 
the  University  of  Illinois;  Dean  Daven- 
port, in  particular,  has  been  especially 
concerned  with  Mr.  Matthews’  work. 
Whatever  theories  are  advanced  for  the 
success  in  rearing  these  children,  there 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Matthews’  work 
gives  remarkable  facts  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  enthusiasts  for  heredi- 
tary influences.  The  work  has  had  the 
financial  support  and  interest  of  Mr. 
Frederick  N.  Finney  and  other  philan- 
thropic friends. 

Miss  Ella  Winslow  is  a member  of 
the  junior  class  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  She  has  had  the  honor 
of  being  listed  as  a senior  scholar.  This 
distinction  is  given  members  of  the  jun- 
ior class  who  “show  unusual  promise 
and  ability  in  independent  thinking, 
and  are  given  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  studies  without  regard  to  pre- 
scribed courses.” 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERL1N,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


DEPARTMENTS 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Theological  Seminary 
Tiie  Academy 


The  second  semester  of  the  present  year  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1916.  Attractive  courses  of  study  in  all  departments  are  open  to 
students  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  begin  college  work  at  that  time. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1916  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  16;  correspond- 
ence of  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Professor 
S.  F.  MacLennan. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbers  one  thousand  students.  Ap- 
plications for  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  gf  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  In  all  Its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlln  College. 


WARNER  HALL 

Second  Semester  begins  Wednesday,  February  2,  1916. 

For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  - - OBERLIN.  OHIO 


Summer  Session,  1916 

June  16-August  5 

Collegiate  courses  offered  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  Greek  Literature,  History  (Ancient,  Modern 
European,  American),  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology,  Zoology. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  catalogue  write  to 


S.  F.  MacLENNAN,  Director 


181  Forest  Street 


O B E R L I N 

REAL  ESTATE 


has  a fair  chance  to  greatly  increase  in  value  in  the  next  ten  years.  Its  growing 
beauty  and  nearness  to  Cleveland  are  strong  factors  for  higher  values. 

Write  me  for  a list  of  Oberlin  real  estate  bargains. 

I have  Oberlin  properties  for  exchange  for  farms  and  farms  for  sale  in  this 
vicinity  which  are  conservative  investments  for  idle  funds. 

If  you  are  looking  toward  Oberlin,  write  me. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

REAL  ESTATE— INSURANCE 


Oberlin  Laundry 
Company 


H.  E.  Arnold,  Manager 


62  South  Main  Street 
Phone  120 


OUR  LINE 

is  laundry  work  of  the  better  class.  We  use  care  in  every  detail  of  our 
business.  We  are  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  all  our  methods  of 
cleaning  and  preserving  your  clothes. 


OUR  LAUNDRY 

turns  out  linen  as  white  and  stainless  as  was  ever  hung  on  any  line.  You 
can  entrust  the  daintiest  garments  to  us. 


Send  Us  Your  Work 


Why  Buy  an 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano? 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are 
of  the  Highest  Excellence 
and  will  endure  a lifetime 


Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic  mu- 
sical qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 


Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 


and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “ De  Luxe  Catalog.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  'by  our  nearest 
local  agent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 


The  A.  B.  Chase  Co 

Norwalk,  Ohio 


The  Latest W ork  of  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
RELIGION  AS  LIFE  - Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00 net;  by  mail,  $1. 08 
‘An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  on  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

Other  Books  by  Henry  Churchill  King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth , 12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

"A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  ag e."— Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

“A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.”— Boston  Transcript. 

The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.34 

"A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring  sentences.”— Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds." — Living  Chvrch. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

‘‘It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read." — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

‘‘A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation." — Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

“A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor’" — Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education.  Cloth , 12mo , $1.50  net ; by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value." 

— The  Outlook. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Nation 


“THE  NATION  is  the  only  University  I have  ever  been  able  to  attend.” 

The  man  who  made  this  statement  attended  that  University  for  forty-five  years 
—during  all  the  time  that  he  was  working  his  way  up  from  train  hand  to  conductor 
of  a trunk  line  express. 

Not  only  critical  scholars — intelligent  Americans  of  all  sorts  recognize  THE 
NATION  as  the  most  valuable  weekly  in  America. 

10c  a copy  $4.00  a year 

20  Vesey  Street,  JHE  NATION  NEW  Y0RK 


Our  Reputation  for  Making 
only  Good  Clothes 

is  not  merely  a matter  of  chance,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  every  customer  obtaining 
complete  satisfaction.  We  will  give  you  very  low  prices  in  this  department  during 
January  and  February. 

A. 


STRAUS 


The  Equity  Savings^  Loan  Compapy 

5701  Euclid  flvenue 
ClevelaQd,  O. 

5°/o  Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

Our  Certificates  of  Deposit,  issued  in  denominations  of  $100.00  and  up, 
bearing  interest  at  5%  from  date  of  deposit  to  date  of  withdrawal,  if  in  force 
six  months  or  longer,  are  a convenient  and  desirable  investment,  causing  no 
anxiety  to  the  holder  regarding  values,  titles,  insurance  or  collections  as  in 
case  of  personally  owned  mortgages.  These  certificates  do  not  fluctuate  in 
value.  They  are  always  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  interest  is  paid 
by  check  or  draft  semi-annually,  June  1st  and  December  1st. 

HENRY  W.  S.  WOOD,  President 
F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Secretary 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  responsive  in 
action,  artistic  in  design  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  unhesitatingly  guarantee 
them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will  revel  in  the 
opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  instrument  that  lasts  a lifetime 
and  passes  on  to  the  second  generation  unimpaired. 

The  Starr  Piano  Company 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

F^ichroood,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


The  SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

OFFERS 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

Plan  your  trips  our  way 

Call  on  Fred  Maddock,  Agent,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  1 Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Six  per  Cent  SixperCer)t 

6%  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

On  Cleveland  real  estate  are  the  safest  investment  you  can  find. 

The  Garfield  Bank  offers  for  sale  such  first  mortgage  bonds  as  it  buys 
for  ils  own  investment. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  R. 

The 

GARFIELD 
SAVINGS  BANK. 

FOUNDED  1892 

FIVE  BANKING  HOUSES 

Main  Office,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Corner  East  118th  St. 

St-.  Clair  Ave.,  Corner  East  105th  St. 

St.  Clair  Ave.,  Corner  East  72d  St. 

Superior  Ave.,  Corner  East  105th  St. 


Charles  /IITStfeff 

pmtufi 

The  Pinnacle 
of  Unexcelled  Excellence 

Established  1842 

BALTI  /V\  O RE,  MD. 


You  Can  Bapl^  with  Us 
by  Mail 

1 h rough  the  aid  of  our  "Banking  by  Mail"  Department,  banks, 
bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals,  may  send  their 
surplus  money  to  ns  with  absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4%  CompouQd  Interest  Paid 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,000,000 


Resources  over 
$27,000,000 


^Guardian 

Savings — Trust  Co. 

G uardia n Bid#-  CLEVELAND -322 Euclid  Ave. 


“Buckeye  Gray” 
Sandstone 


IS  QUARRIED  AT  SOUTH  AMHERST,  OHIO. 
ONLY  SIX  MILES  FROM  OBERLIN. 

YOU  ARE 'INVITED  TO  VISIT  THIS  FAMOUS 
QUARRY  AND  SEE  THE  STONE  NOW  BEING 
PRODUCED  FOR  THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM. 

The  Ohio  Quarries  Company 

Citizeps  Building 
CLEVELAND  - - Oh|IO 


